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of a well-known device called an electric condenser. This, in its
simplest form, consists of two metal plates mounted face to face
and insulated from each other.
The receiving apparatus used in the electronic system of tele-
vision utilizes another scanning beam of cathode rays. At the
transmitting end, we remember, the scanning beam performed the
function of a high-speed electric switch; here in the receiver its
fluorescent effect is applied. The moving beam of electrons plays
over a screen coated with a fluorescent material which lights up
under the impact of the electrons. The brightness of the screen
at any given point depends on the intensity of the scanning beam
when the beam crosses that point; and since the intensity of the
beam at that instant is proportional to the brightness of the corre-
sponding point of the original scene, an image is produced. The
scanning beam traverses the entire screen rapidly enough (twenty-
four times a second) to produce the illusion of steady illumination.
No rotating disk is needed, nor the neon lamp.
A number of practical difficulties, together with the high stand-
ards of performance demanded by manufacturers in this country,
have thus far delayed the commercialization of television. It seems
probable that the next few years will bring this remarkable achieve-
ment into daily use. For the present, a less spectacular develop-
ment in a related field is of greater practical importance. This is
the transmission of news photos, documents, fingerprints, identify-
ing signatures and the like by radio. Here the requirements are
not as severe as in television; for the element of apparent simul-
taneity of all parts of the reproduction is not needed. A more
leisurely scanning is permissible. But if one cares to pay for the
arrangements, it is possible today both to see and to hear almost
anything within reason on the face of the earth without stirring
from home. We have come quite a distance from the day when